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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Comments from Dr. X. 


Dr. X., the source of the material discussed in the Unpopular 
Review and the subject of comment in the March Journal, writes 
us that the editor has made “‘statements which seem to be mistaken 
and others which seem to be inadequate.” He says, quoting me: 

Nearly all the incidents told were what Dr. X. knew and those 
which he did not know were false.”’ 

On this Dr. X. comments as follows: “ The first clause of 
this sentence is altogether too sweeping and the last clause is also 
misleading. My comments state expressly that several of the 
important incidents which were told in the record referred to 
were not known to me. For example, I had no idea where 
Réallier was after he started on the expedition which landed him 
at Salonika and went thence into the interior. I did not know 
that he reached Salonika, nor where he was afterwards. Again 
the tool-chest incident, tho it may possibly have been deep down in 
the arcana of my memory or subconscious mind, did not in my 
mind possess at all the importance which Réallier in the record 
appears to have given it. 
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“As for the rest of Dr. Hyslop’s statement: namely, that 
‘those which I did not know were false’, it is sufficient now to 
refer to the incident of the gold knife on page 57 of my full re- 
cord. I knew nothing about this knife, but my niece, Charlotte, 
who was present at the sitting, at once recognized it as a sufficient 
identification of her dead sister-in-law. The same applies to Dr. 
Hyslop’s extracts from my full record.” 

In regard to these comments I would say: (1) That I was 
dealing only with the account in the Unpopular Review, and 
while I had the complete record on file I did not care to go into 
any detailed comparison of the two sets of data. I was chiefly 
concerned with the apparent communication from a living person 
and the application of telepathy. (2) What Dr. X. here says 
greatly strengthens the position which I took against a telepathic 
explanation. I did not wish to quote the detailed record in that 
matter, as starting that would involve a far longer discussion 
than I wanted to give. The fact may exclude Dr. X.’s mind but 
not Réallier’s. (3) Note that I did not say “all the incidents ” 
but “ nearly all the incidents.” My proposition was a particular 
one, as known in Logic, and no refutation of it is possible by 
showing one or two incidents of a contrary character. That I 
think Dr. X. would admit and I do not interpret him as trying 
to contradict what I said, but to weaken its general character 
which might be mistaken for a universal one. (4) The incident 
about the gold knife is not pertinent to the issue. I was dis- 
puting telepathy and, tho Dr. X. did not know this incident, his 
niece who was present did know it and recognized it at once. 
This makes it liable to explanation by telepathy from the living, 
if that view has any tenability at all. But it is well to have the 
fact mentioned, because it tends to show that the mind of Réallier 
was certainly not concerned with the whole product and I called 
attention to that possibility to suggest that some other personality 
might have failed to get his name through and was mistaken for 
the coachmar~ All that Dr. X. says decidedly strengthens the 
position taken by me, tho it does not prove any spiritistic 
interpretation. 

I was concerned with showing that the name Réallier was not 
proof of telepathy, but was quite consistent with a spiritistic in- 
terpretation involving post-terrene knowledge, so that the case 
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was lacking in evidence of telepathy, with some evidence in other 
features and other records of Mrs. Vernon in favor of a spirit- 
istic theory. 

As still further strengthening the plea that it was not telepathy 
from the mind of Dr. X., he later writes to me: “ Most incidents 
were not known to me, nor had I the slightest suspicion of them 
till they ‘ came through’ ”’. 

This, however, does not exclude telepathy from the mind of 
the living Réallier, but it forces the believer in telepathy to stretch 
his hypothesis beyond the minds of the sitters. 


Endowment. 


It was mentioned in Volume XI of the Journal that Miss Irene 
Putnam had at various times and in various ways contributed 
$2500 to the Endowment Fund and additional help for the Ex- 
perimental Fund. In response to the appeal for endowment this 
year Miss Putnam has given $900 and all the other members of 
the Society $25. 

The work is increasing in such a way that we shall soon be 
unable to take proper charge of it and shall need proper clerical 
help to do this, tho the means are not in sight for it. The pub- 
lications cost us much more than they did formerly owing to the 
cost of production and paper. Besides this the need of extending 
the investigations into the practical field is so great that it is 
necessary to emphasize a large endowment. It is repeated here 
in order to do all that we can to have it generally known in spite 
of our small circulation. We wish to urge before the public the 
pressing need of $2,000,000 simply to put the work on a proper 
scientific basis, and in ten years we shall need five times that 
amount. We require a laboratory and workers for the investiga- 
tions into the larger problems involved, than mere survival. 
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HINDRANCES TO BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY.*. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL McComs, D. D. 


Death has been called “ the great commonplace,” but it is a 
commonplace that never fails to awaken our astonishment. And 
perhaps never so poignantly as to-day has this challenge stirred 
the hearts of men. The premature cutting off of millions that 
formed the flower of the race has, as might be expected, created 
the most painful reactions in the general mind, and men are ask- 
ing as they have never asked before: What is Death? Is 
there anything beyond the veil? If there is something, what is 
it? Bitter and painful experiences are driving multitudes to 
question themselves and, even in professedly religious circles, 
the tragic fact is that the oracles are dumb, and no articulate 
answer is forthcoming. All unconsciously to themselves, their 
traditional faith in a future life has been slowly undermined 
and when the day of adversity has come, they find themselves 
without a refuge, staring into the black pit of despair. Doubt- 
less in all ages belief in immortality has been shadowed with 
difficulty and misgiving. The obvious phenomena of death, the 
inability of the mind to visualize the transition from an incar- 
nate to a discarnate state, or to picture the form which life 
assumes in the world beyond—these have always been sinister 
arguments even among the uncultivated. Moreover, immortality 
has from time to time shared the fate of other great beliefs, 
such as God and Freedom, in accordance with the ruling forces 
of any given age. In the period of the Enlightenment, for ex- 
ample which taught man’s native ability to obey the moral law, the 
autonomy of his will, and in a word his moral independence, it 
is clear that a doctrine of immortality formulated in terms of 
rewards and punishments, could have no standing. What need 
of such extraneous supports, if man has the power to become 
virtuous of himself, and has an inborn tendency to realize the 


*Advance chapter of a book to be entitled “ The Future Life in the Light 
of Modern Inquiry.” 
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good? No wonder that the century which had identified immor- 
tality with a scheme of “ prize-morality’ should find the first 
incredible when it found the second superfluous. 


Now if we look back on the past fifty or sixty years, we 
shall find, in addition to those fundamental handicaps to belief 
arising from the domination exercised over us by the senses and 
the failure of imagination to conceive or picture the immaterial, 
certain specific causes at work which account for the present 
widespread doubt and denial. These causes, I believe, will be 
found to be three: 1. The break-down of religious authority as 
embodied in codes and laws and institutions, and more specifi- 
cally, the dissolution of the traditional forms in which faith in 
immortality has been expressed, under the combined influence of 
advancing ethical insight and deeper knowledge of the New 
Testament. 2. The rise of modern materialism which, in the 
popular mind, is bound up with the triumphs of natural science ; 
and more particularly, that form of materialism which finds in 
consciousness simply a function of the brain, and therefore shar- 
ing the fate of the brain. 3. The rise and spread of Socialism 
among the wage-earning classes, and more especially the doctrine 
of Karl Marx and his followers, with its materialistic conception 
of history and its resultant denial of spirit in man. 


I. THE BREAKDOWN OF THE TRADITIONAL FORM OF THE 
IMMORTAL HOPE. 

Whatever we may hold as to the origin of the belief in a 
future life—and it is probable that this origin is to be found in 
the ghosts which visited the dreams of savage men—it is not to 
be denied that the belief itself has sunk its roots deep in the soil 
of religion and has drawn thence its tenacity and power. Hence 
it has become a religious phenomenon, and the hope which it offers 
to the human heart is shaped by the specific religion in which it 
appears. Therefore we may say: as is the religion so is the faith 
in immortality; the higher the religion the more spiritual is its 
doctrine of the future. 

Now when we turn to the Christian religion we are at once 
struck by the contrast between the teaching of its Founder and 
that of His disciples. The characteristic features of Christ’s 
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treatment of the question are unwavering and sublime assurance 
of the fact of immortality with great reserve as to its nature and 
precise conditions. Only a few of His sayings, two or three of 
His parables enshrine His convictions about human destiny. Yet 
He has so transfigured the beliefs and conceptions of all who 
had gone before Him that Christianity has been justly called the 
religion of immortality. The paradox is resolved when we re- 
member that it was not His teaching only but far more his post- 
mortem appearances to His followers which created the dynamic 
of His religion. Over against the apparent meagreness of Christ’s 
words, stands the rich luxuriance of visions and doctrines and 
hopes as seen reflected in the writings of Evangelist and Apostle. 
Around the simple belief in continued communion with God 
beyond death, there gathered in the course of time a complicated 
series of beliefs, taken over for the most part from Jewish tra- 
dition and environment, and handed down to the modern world 
as moral and religious truth. It is the presence of this Jewish 
Apocalyptic element in the teaching of the churches that explains~ 
why so many turn away from all thought about the future life 
as futile and hopeless. “‘ People do not believe in a future life,” 
writes a well-known Anglican scholar, “ because the forms in 
which the belief has been presented to their minds, seem, on the 
one hand, to be intellectually untenable, and on the other, to be 
unattractive or even repellent. Traditional pictures of Hell seem 
morally revolting; while the Heaven of Sunday School teach- 
ing or popular hymnology is a place which the plain man does 
not believe to exist, and which he would not want to go to, if it 
did.”* Doubtless the symbols of the Book of Revelation, 
with its pearly gates and golden streets, its strange and mon- 
strous animal figures, its emphasis on ecstatic worship as the sole 
occupation of the heavenly world, in brief, its non-human quality 
of life, has had much to do with the present revolt against eccle- 
siastical teaching about a state of future existence. A singular 
confirmation of this judgment is supplied in the private letter of 
an American soldier who was a member of the Foreign Legion 
and who laid down his life in the War. He writes as follows: 


“Living as we do, with death as a constant companion, has 


1. B. H. Streeter in Essays on Immortality, p. 135. 
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but deepened my conviction of something after this life. But it 
has destroyed my belief (what belief I may have had) in the con- 
ventional heaven and hell of theology. With all reverence, I can 
think of nothing more deadly than an eternity devoted to singing, 
playing and adoration. A man’s soul must include his capacity 
for action, work, his creative faculties, I think; to me our power to 
imagine and create is one of the evidences of God in us. That, 
and the numbers of young men just on the threshold of their 
creative life—musicians, writers, painters—men who could look 
at a river and vision and build power plants and factories; yes, 
soldiers who could look at a map and vision armies in place and 
maneuvering—these men, killed, utterly destroyed in a second by 
a few ounces of explosives, have made impossible the belief that 
all that their minds held is definitely lost to humanity. I believe 
that death is followed by life as sunset is followed by sunrise, 
but by a life much more closely related to this one than theological 
dogma would have us believe. * * *” 


But other and deeper causes have been at work. 

To begin with, thoughtful persons have come to see that 
death has been over-estimated. Its significance for man’s spir- 
itual history has occupied too great a place in thought and feel- 
ing. How many earnest spirits like Dr. Johnson have been all 
their lifetime subject to bondage through the fear that death 
settled their moral status in the universe for all eternity! Popu- 
lar thought conceives of death as ushering in the soul to the pres- 
ence of the Judge of all, there to undergo trial and receive fit 
sentence. Thus death which is an episode in the physical order, 
a biological event, is transformed into a spiritual process, with 
resultant illusions and confusions both in thought and life. Yet 
a little reflection would show the unreality of this way of pictur- 
ing the meaning of death. If here and now on “ this bank and 
shoal of time ’’ I am not in the presence of God, then nowhere 
throughout the entire cosmos can I ever find Him, or feel His 
eye upon me. Five minutes after death where am I? From the 
standpoint of spiritual reality, precisely where I was five minutes 
before death. Doubtless death as a physical process, like all 
other physical processes, affects the life of the spirit, for it im- 
plies that the physical organism has been dropped, and that life 
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is lived under new conditions. But it is one thing to say this 
and another and a very different thing to say that a bodily event 
has power to work as by magic a profound transformation in all 
man’s spiritual relationships, in the very texture of the soul-life. 
This is to assert what cannot stand the scrutiny of ethics or of 
science. And when traditional theology passes beyond death and 
tries to forecast the history of the soul in the after-world, it 
forms a scheme or frame-work within which for ages the hopes 
and fears of men have moved, but from which the majority of 
educated people to-day turn away in utter disbelief. They can- 
not say with Dante that the pillars of an enduring Hell have been 
built upon the love and justice of God. They do not believe in 
eternal torture, that is, in pain that has no meaning and no end, 
nor do they find credible the resurrection of the physical body, 
a final Day of Judgment on which human history will be finally 
wound up, to be followed by a static Heaven and Hell, or a 
Purgatory that is at once artificial and unethical. If the after- 
life is to be worthy of man’s reverent trust and hope, it can 
only be by our applying to it those moral categories which have 
been found to work in our experience here and now. One of 
these great formative principles is that of growth. Man's per- 
sonality is never a finished article; it is a growing organism. 
Now to suppose that the world beyond the grave is the scene of 
irrevocable woe or bliss into which a man enters at death is to sup- 
pose something that offends the moral sense, because it contra- 
dicts all that which our experience in this world certifies. As 
Dr. James Ward remarks: “ That a man should pass at once 
from earth to heaven or hell seems irrational and inequitable ; 
and the lapse of ages of suspended consciousness, if this were 
conceivable, would not diminish this dicontinuity.”’ Nor is 
the official doctrine of Purgatory in any better case. For this 
doctrine is not the rational and acceptable view of Plato, which 
reappears in the teaching of such men as Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, that the suffering in Purgatory is disciplinary and is 
profitable for the correction of morally imperfect habits and for 
the purification from the stains contracted through the defile- 
ments of this life; it is the irrational and unacceptable theory 


2. The Realm of Ends, p. 406. 
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that at death souls destined for Heaven are in the very instant 
of death morally transformed, wholly turned away from all evil 
and wholly given to all good, but pass into Purgatory for a space 
to expiate in pain the debt which they owe the justice of God for 
the sins committed in their fleshly life. These theories of popular 
religious thought, whether Roman or Protestant, are no longer 
possible to cultivated men, because they deny that the history of 
the soul is an organic development in which there is a continuity 
between the higher and the lower stages of being, and in which 
spiritual progress is inconceivable apart from decisions and 
choices of the moral will. The most clamant need at the present 
time in the sphere of religion is a bold and vigorous effort at 
reconstructing the current conceptions of the future life, by 
sweeping as rubbish to the void the pictures and fallacies of 
Judaic imagination stimulated by Pagan thought, and by building 
a fresh and still more compelling and realistic view of man’s 
destiny upon the teaching of Christ and of those who stood near- 
est Him in spirit, and upon the nature of man’s higher life as 
disclosed by modern reflection. And those who reject belief in 
survival because they no longer expect to hear the trumpet blast 
heralding the Last Day, or to see a great white throne with its 
apparitors of doom, or to emerge from the grave clad in a body 
which they had laid aside, not without some measure of relief, 
may be reminded that faith in immortality was in possession 
ages before these thoughts entered the human mind, and there- 
fore can exist when they have passed into the limbo of oblivion. 


II. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MATERIALISM. 


Materialism or the doctrine that all phenomena, whether 
physical or psychical, are phenomena of matter in motion, has 
behind it a long history, going back to the speculations of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, Empedocles and Democritus, and 
finding its poet in the Roman Lucretius whose motive in writing 
his “ On the Nature of Things” was to free men from the fear 
of Orcus with its eternal gloom and suffering, by showing that 
the soul, made of attenuated matter, vanished when its constit- 
uent particles were dissolved. In the nineteenth century Tyndall 
startled his contemporaries by his assertion that in matter was 
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to be discerned “the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” The history of the universe has been the his- 
tory of atoms in motion, and within these atoms lie all the forces 
that create light, heat, electricity, and so forth, each being con- 
vertible into the rest. Everything that has come to be, mental 
or physical, lay germinally in the primeval atom. The modern 
phase of the doctrine substitutes units of electricity for the hard 
atoms of the older thinkers. But this does not alter the essence 
of the argument. These ultimate entities constitute the stuff of 
which the universe is made. The concentration of so many 
brilliant minds on the physical sciences, and the resultant em- 
phasis on the mechanical aspect of nature, combined with the 
revolutionary doctrine of Darwin which seemed to complete the 
materialistic argument by the proof that man has been developed 
by an endless number of minute variations, in virtue of the law of 
natural selection, from his pre-human ancestry, threatenéd to 
sweep the last generation off its feet and to make materialism 
triumphant among all educated people. But idealism in a variety 
of forms during the past quarter of a century, has, it is claimed, 
turned the tide, and on all sides we are assured that materialism 
is dead or dying, at most dragging out a precarious existence 
in quarters innocent of philosophical speculation and ignorant 
of the real situation in the higher thought of our time. A lecturer 
in connection with the Ethical Culture Movement has recently told 
us that “no longer is it left to theology to decry materialism. 
Science herself has sounded its death-knell. To-day it is as diffi- 
cult to find a genuinely scientific champion of its thesis as it was 
fifty years ago to find an opponent.”* An Anglican theologian 
in a book just published assures us that “‘ materialism is a ‘ creed 
outworn.’ Fifty years ago, when physical science was making 
such rapid advances, it was fashionable. To-day it has ceased 
to be fashionable and is thoroughly discredited.’”* 

The writer of the article on “ Materialism” in Baldwin’s 
“ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology ” avers that ‘“ ma- 
terialism as a dogmatic system hardly survives in philosophical 
circles, although in alliance with Secularism it is no doubt in- 


3. Faith in a Future Life, by A. Martin, p. 44. 
4. “Christianity and Immortality,” by V. Storr, p. 23. 
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fluential among certain sections of the working classes and often 
forms the creed of the half-educated specialist.’ ‘In dog- 
matic form,” writes Dr. F. R. Tennant, “ materialism is to be 
found to-day, perhaps, only in the literature of secularist ‘ free ’ 
thought. Even the monism of E. Haeckel which is materialism 
in all but name, awakes no enthusiasm among scientific students 
in Britain, and is rightly regarded as involving an obsolete 
standpoint.” There can be no doubt that these writers are 
serious thinkers who not only believe what they say, but have 
grounds for their belief. Yet it is no less certain that material- 
ism was never more rampant in scientific circles than it is to-day. 
It was an ancient saying that when three physicians met, two 
were always found .to be atheists; substitute the word “ ma- 
terialists ’ for “ atheists ” and you will not be far from the truth. 
Owing to the ill odor now attaching to materialism as though 
it involved a certain moral opprobrium, scientific men do not 
care to label themselves with the name, but that they are firmly 
persuaded of the doctrine and teach it to the youth who attend 
our medical schools may be reckoned as certain. ‘ Almost any 
of our young psychologists will tell you,” says James, “ that 
only a few belated scholastics or possibly some crack-brained 
theosophist or psychical researcher can be found holding back, 
and still talking as if mental phenomena might exist as inde- 
pendent variables in the world.”® But the matter has been 
recently put to the test in a genuinely scientific style. Professor 
J. H. Leuba sent out a questionnaire to groups selected from 
published lists of American scientists and psychologists and 
philosophers, with a view to discover how far the belief in God 
and Immortality still prevailed among the educated classes, more 
particularly in college and university circles. Of those who an- 
swered the questions it was found that 49.4 per cent., among the 
physical and biological scientists taken together, declared them- 
selves either disbelievers or doubters in regard to belief in im- 
mortality. Of the more eminent as distinguished from men of 
lesser reputation, only 36.9 proclaimed themselves believers. The 
biologists produced a much smaller number of believers than the 





5. Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Art. Materialism. 
6. Human Immortality, pp. 9, 10. 
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physicists, 50 per cent. being credited to the former, 57 per cent. 
to the latter. Of the men of greater standing among the 
biologists only 25 per cent. avowed their belief in a future life. 
Another interesting and significant fact emerged. Whereas 
among the physicists and biologists the number of believers in 
immortality was substantially larger than that of the believers in 
God, among the psychologists the number of believers in immor- 
tality was clearly less than that of the believers in God, 24 per 
cent. asserting their belief in God, and 19.8 per cent. their belief 
in immortality. Among the greater psychologists the number of 
believers in immortality sinks to 8.8 per cent. Professor Leuba 
concludes that “in the present phase of psychological science, 
the greater one’s knowledge of psychic life, the more difficult it 
is to retain the traditional belief in the continuation of person- 
ality after death.” To put the results of the investigation briefly, 
more than half of all those who replied to the questions ad- 
dressed to them and over two-thirds of the more eminent of 
these rejected belief in immortality.’ These ascertained facts 
prove that the reassuring utterances of men of philosophical 
distinction as to the passing of materialism require critical dis- 
crimination. Enquiry and statistical study prove the preva- 
lence of denial of survival in scientific circles as the result of 
psycho-physiological knowledge implying materialism, and yet 
sincere and thoughtful men assure us that this doctrine is thor- 
oughly discredited except among the half-educated and scien- 
tific amateurs. 

How is this apparent contradiction to be explained? The 
answer is that the term “ materialism ”’ is ambiguous and covers 
ideas that have no intrinsic connection. Materialism as a theory 
of knowledge has been vanquished by idealism and may be said 
to be dead, but materialism as a psycho-physiological solution of 
the problem of mind and brain was never more alive in scientific 
circles than it is to-day. The old doctrine that nothing is mind 
except what enters through the senses was shown to be false by 


7. The Belief in God and Immortality, by James H. Leuba, pp. 173-281. 
Dr. Leuba was unable to get any reliable results from his enquiries in 
philosophical quarters, as he was unable to formulate his questions in such a 
way as to get from the philosophers clear answers. 
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proving that mind had powers which the senses were not ade- 
quate to explain. The intellect can rise above the individual 
perceptions and can grasp them as an intelligible whole. Such 
an act may well be called “ creative ’—an act quite impossible 
to the senses. Sensationalism, then, has vanished from the 
realm of debate, and in that sense materialism has had its day 
and has ceased to be. But the scientific materialist does not 
wince at this philosophic victory. For he is not concerned about 
the nature of knowledge; such a problem he hands over to the 
metaphysician. What concerns him is to frame an hypothesis, 
in harmony with scientific method, which will render intelligible 
the relation of mind to the bodily organism. And this hypothesis 
can be expressed in a sentence—consciousness is a function of 
the brain. It cannot be denied that the facts are on the material- 
istic side. Universal experience testifies that consciousness is 
always associated with a physical organism, weakens when the 
organism weakens, is impaired when the organism is impaired, 
and finally disappears when the organism perishes under the 
stroke of death. It is true that the materialist cannot prove that 
consciousness is destroyed by death, but why, he asks, should 
consciousness persist when the other functions, the various chem- 
istries of the body, are stilled forever? Now that the full 
strength of the negative argument may appear, it may be well 
to hear what some of its champions have to say in its defence. 
“Tf an individual feeling always goes with an individual nerve- 
message, if a combination or stream of feelings always goes with 
a stream of nerve-messages, does it now follow that when the 
stream of nerve-messages is broken up, this stream of feelings 
will be broken up also, and will no longer form conscious- 
ness?’’* Haeckel points to the discovery that in the grey 
matter of the brain are located not only the seats of the central 
sense-organs, the spheres of touch, smell, sight and hearing, but 
between these the great organs of mental life, the highest instru- 
ments of psychic activity that produce thought and conscious- 
ness, and throughout his discussion he assumes as not open 
to dispute that, when this complex mechanism ceases to function, 


8. So writes Clifford, Lectures and Essays, Vol. I, pp. 247-249. 
9. Riddle of the Universe, p. 65. 
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all mental activity perishes. That the organization of mind ad- 
vances with even pace along with the organization of brain, is 
the merest commonplace. The fortunes of mind and brain are 
so interwoven at evey moment that, to the scientific observer, it 
is incredible to suppose the escape of consciousness from the 
shattered elements of the physical organ. The general thesis of 
the mind’s dependence on the body is buttressed in detail by the 
researches of the physiologist and the psychologist. “ The phe- 
nomena of consciousness correspond, element for element, to 
the operations of special parts of the brain. . . . The de- 
struction of any piece of the apparatus involves the loss of some 
one or other of the vital operations; and the consequence is that 
as far as life extends, we have before us only an organic func- 
tion, with a Ding-an-sich, or an expression of that imaginary 
entity, the soul. The fundamental proposition . . . carries 
with it the denial of the immortality of the soul.”*® 

Now the point to be emphasized is that the brain is a highly 
complex structure in which a vast number of molecules are 
worked up into cells with all their marvellous ramifications, that 
with the break-up of this composite structure mind no longer 
exists. Consciousness appears with a physical complex called 
brain and is never known to function apart from it. Must not 
consciousness disappear when this complex is dissolved? As 
John Fiske writes: ‘‘ We have no more warrant in experience 
for supposing consciousness to exist without a nervous system 
than we have for supposing the properties of water to exist in a 
world destitute of hydrogen and oxygen.””* 

It must be confessed that the answers made to this contention 
are far from satisfactory. The familiar argument of idealism, 
that matter is not an independent something prior to thought, 
but is real only. in so far as it appears to mind, -so that, if 
you abstract mind from matter, matter ceases to be—this 
argument appears to the scientific materialist to be a mere 
metaphysical puzzle or quibble, and he takes his stand on 
the principle that for practical purposes reality is directly per- 
ceived. ‘The idealist’s reasoning seems an airy nothing when 


10. G. E. Dithring, quoted by W. James, Human Immortality, p. 50. 
11. Everlasting Life, p. 55. 
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confronted with the world of objective facts. Hence, to meet 
the new situation the materialist is pointed to the elements of 
mental and moral experience. No physical facts, it is maintained, 
can explain moral values and ideals. The higher the stage in 
human evolution the more clearly appear in experience prin- 
ciples which imply that man has other and more vital interests 
than the maintenance of his physical existence. As a rational, 
self-conscious being, the shaper of his destiny, and the focus 
of values that cannot be measured by any material standard, 
man stands outside the realm of mechanical necessity, and is 
not explicable in terms of brain molecules and nerve ele- 
ments. This argument has been set forth with impressive elo- 
quence and powerful dialectic in the writings of Professor Ward 
and Professor Pringle-Patterson. But much as it appeals to the 
student of ethics and philosophy, it fails to persuade the scientific 
materialist. For the demand of the student of physiology is for 
facts, observed phenomena which may compel him to modify his 
thesis of the mind’s functional dependence on the body. In the 
absence of these facts, his hypothesis holds the ground, and no 
assertion of man’s moral and spiritual dignity will avail. But the 
curious and startling feature of the present situation is that the 
idealist acts as if he suspected that he had achieved only a dubious 
victory over his antagonist. For, of course, materialism denies 
immortality, and if idealism had really inflicted ruinous defeat 
on its antagonist, would not the idealist joyously proclaim to the 
world the fact of survival, and bid all men rejoice with him in the 
sure and certain hope that death is not the end? As a matter of 
fact, the idealist draws no such inference, in the great majority 
of cases. On the contrary, he warns us that undue emphasis on a 
future life augurs an unhealthy spiritual temperament; that at 
best, the belief is secondary and inferential, and might even dis- 
appear, leaving all ethical and religious interests unaffected! 
The scientific materialist may well smile as he sees the impasse 
in which the philosopher finds himself, and he goes on his way, 
more than ever convinced that philosophy is a will-o’-the-whip, 
and that for him the path of wisdom is that of observed fact, and 
inductive method. 

Out of this deadlock there is only one way. It is to refute 
the materialist by giving him what he professes to crave, that is 
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to say, facts open to observation and experiment, just like the 
other facts which have created his negation. These facts are 
phenomena which go to prove that consciousness can function 
apart from the brain. For men of unscientific temper or of 
sternly ethical and religious instincts, such a proof may not be 
necessary, though, perhaps, desirable, but for the man who de- 
votes his life to the study of brain states and corresponding 
mental states, in health and disease, facts alone have coercive 
power. Doubts created by science can be removed only by 
science. Hence to this extent the problem of immortality is now 
a scientific one, and psychic research appears to be the only 
serious effort to face the situation. Only by the slow and tedious 
accumulation of facts tending to show that mind works inde- 
pendently of the physical organism, can the scientific materialist 
be met on his own ground, and be compelled to surrender. It is 
highly significant that the latest defender of the materialistic 
denial of immortality admits the reality of the phenomena of 
psychic research, but refers them to telepathic communication 
between living persons, apparently forgetting that this is to ex- 
plain the obscure by the more obscure. Nevertheless the ad- 
mission is interesting; it is likely to prove the first rift in the 
rock-ribbed dogmatism of modern materialism. 


III. THE INFLUENCE OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 


Perhaps no movement of the nineteenth century has been 
more potent in the life of vast masses of men than the rise and 
spread of Socialism. Its most logical form is that of scientific 
socialism as expounded by Karl Marx. To the strict Marxian, 
Socialism is not merely an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy 
of life and all its relationships. Speaking at the grave of Marx, 
his friend and co-worker, Engels, explained the Marxian “ Ma- 
terialistic conception of history” to mean that the given “ stage 
of economic evolution of a nation or epoch forms the founda- 
tion from which the civil institutions of the people in question, 
their ideas of law, of art, of religion even, have been developed 
and according to which they are to be explained—and not the 
reverse, as has been done hitherto.” Strict Marxians, therefore, 
reject belief in immortality on the ground that it is merely a 
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reflection of the economic situation of the people among whom 
it appears. With the establishment of the socialistic Utopia, the 
idea will wholly vanish. To be sure all socialists are not out 
and out Marxians. Indeed the average socialist, strange to say, 
is an unmitigated individualist in religion, holding apparently 
that while all other human motives and institutions are capable 
of being socialized, the deepest motive of all has no sociological 
function whatever! Unquestionably, the general trend of the 
movement has been to conceive of man too much as an economic, 
money-grabbing, food-getting animal. The wage-earner is en- 
gaged in the struggle for an existence. To him the things of 
pressing moment are food, clothing, shelter, houses, land. So- 
cialism has shown him that these things depend on far-reaching 
international and financial conditions. In opposition to the teach- 
ing of many religious bodies that the supreme concern is the 
salvation of the soul which is quite independent of material 
conditions, socialism tends to the other extreme and so empha- 
sizes the improvement of external conditions as to obscure the 
inner meaning of man’s being, his power to transcend circum- 
stance, “to live a life beyond, to have a hope to die with dim- 
descried.”” The life beyond the grave can offer no economic re- 
turn; therefore, it must be denied or relegated to the realm of 
the negligible. Moreover, the struggle for a redistribution of 
earthly goods and for a larger opportunity to get out of the pres- 
ent world what is in it, is so absorbing and exciting that any in- 
terest in the supersensuous realm distracts the attention from the 
real things, the solid and substantial realities of economics. In 
other words, as has been well said, “ man is to be no longer, even 
in his holiday dreamings, an amphibious creature, longing some- 
how for the boundless ocean, but he is to be simply and exclu- 
sively a land-animal, a creature of earth alone.” The economic 
interests of the proletariat loom so large as to eclipse the vision 
of another world. Moreover, socialism offers itself as a substi- 
tute for the religion with which so many of the wage-earning 
class have broken in our time. It holds up the ideal of a social- 
istic state as an object worthy of reverence, commanding the 
utter devotion of our lives and the suppression of all other de- 
sires and ambitions. Now, as belief in immortality has become 
an essential element in religion as Western peoples know it, it is 
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obvious that the growth of the socialistic idea has been hostile 
to its hold on large classes of the industrial populations of the 
world. 

The remedy lies in a two-fold direction. The believer in 
immortality must show that his faith is not only compatible with 
but essential to a genuine reverence for what bears on man’s best 
life. And he must prove his faith by proving his interest in the 
material well-being, the readjustment of social conditions, the 
provision of a larger economic and educational opportunity for 
the unprivileged masses. Any preoccupation with the other 
world which curtails our interest in establishing the Kingdom of 
God wherein each shall work according to his ability, and to 
each shall be given according to his needs, will in the long run 
react harmfully on our conviction that not here but beyond must 
the destiny of man find its consummation. 

And, on the other hand, the socialist must be led to see that 
the implications of his creed are deeper than he suspects. No 
programme of economic reform, no acceleration of materialistic 
dreams, can satisfy the spiritual ambitions of the human spirit 
that has once realized the import of liberty, equality, brother- 
hood, and caught a glimpse of the new world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Such a belief is really mystical in character. For 
man is now seen to belong to a grander order than that of earth; 
he is, as it were, the focus of eternal values; he escapes our eco- 
nomic categories and stands forth in his true being as the citizen 
of a transcendent world who here and now is passing through a 
preparatory discipline and, after each task is done, is haunted by a 
divine unrest that urges him on to find his goal beyond the limi- 
tations of his terrestrial lot. It is paradoxical but true that the 
more super-earthly man appears to be, the more sacred become 
all his temporal interests and strivings. 














Experiments in Slate Writing. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SLATE WRITING AND 
OTHER METHODS. 


By James H. Hystop. 


The following report has a purely negative interest. It is 
not evidence of anything supernormal. But it does show how 
difficult it is to secure evidence of miraculous phenomena lying 
on the borderland of conjuring. Mr. Robinson was to give an 
exposure of slate writing tricks and I did not wish to witness 
it until I had observed the same without an exposure. I wished 
to study the limitations of observation under such circumstances 
and to see how far I might be fooled by such phenomena. I 
had no fear of being really deceived, but I had no objections to 
it as I knew what the pitfalls were to untrained observers, and 
I also knew that I was not likely to see through the tricks. So 
I wished to investigate my own liabilities in such situations. 
Hence I arranged for a performance at which I was to go alone 
and Mr. Robinson was to perform the tricks without explaining 
them to me until I was ready for it. The report thus explains 
itself. —Editor. 


New York, May 20th, 1899. 


My dear Dr. Hopcson : 


I kept my appointment with Mr. W. E. Robinson, who claims 
to have been “right hand man of the late Alexander Hermann, 
and also the associate of Kellar,” and had a lot of slate writing done 
for me. I here proceed to describe what I saw as nearly as my 
memory can reproduce it and then to give his account afterward of 
the modus operandi in each case. But I must first remark that 
during the performance of the tricks, which were wholly under- 
taken for the purpose of comparing my observations, without any 
knowledge of the method of the operator, with his own account of 
the result—during this performance the movements of Mr. Robin- 
son in shuffling various slates about, though not beyond the ken 
of observation, were wholly incapable of reproduction from mem- 
ory, while in detail there were many possible movements which I 
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could not see. In fact, this record of what I saw must be 
very imperfect on account of the inevitable defect of memory. I 
could not remember many of the movements five minutes, or even 
a less time. So impressed was I with this fact and the possibilities 
of facts concealed altogether from observation that I came to the 
conclusion that no human record, made either from memory or 
notes at the time, could give a sufficiently complete conception of 
such experiments to justify the positive denial of fraud. The 
enormous amount of what cannot be remembered and of what can- 
not be observed makes it impossible intelligently to affirm any mys- 
tery about such things except such as always attaches to juggling. 
So impressive was this fact to me that I am convinced that nothing 
but two kinematographic records, taken from different points 
of view could give any trustworthy conception or account of the 
phenomena. Probably many repetitions of the same experiments 
in exactly the same manner and order might lead to accounts, which, 
when put together, would give a tolerably clear idea of many things 
that must escape observation and memory at first, even of the most 
trained observers. But nevertheless without such repetition and 
the simultaneous observations of several persons at different 
positions, there can be no trustworthy complete account of such 
phenomena short of two kinematographic records from as many 
points of view. What we see and record may often enough be 
true, and also sufficient to show fraud, even when it does not show 
its modus operandi. But what are always needed in accounts of 
such phenomena are data that it is impossible to obtain by any other 
means than the kinematograph, excepting only the results of 
trained observation and repetition of experiments, and such accounts 
are not obtainable, while the stories that we are usually asked to 
accept are the observations, often mixed with inferences, of exceed- 
ingly untrained observers. In these experiments, the description of 
which I have to write wholly from memory, there were details 
which it is impossible to reproduce for the visual imagination be- 
cause of my inability to remember the order of many things for 
more than a few seconds. Hence the narrative represents only 
points in the development of the phenomena, points presumably 
the most important, but often in fact of no importance at all, as the 
sequel of the experiments shows. We go to such experiments with 
the conviction that certain things must be done and observed in 
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order to escape fraud, and the result is that we see and remember 
only what we have thought it important beforehand to be on the 
watch for, but we fail to note other points in the development that 
are the explanation of the whole affair, even when they are actually 
observable, to say nothing of what cannot be seen at all. 

I took four slates of my own with me, expecting to have some 
experiments during the evening that would save time and make 
it unnecessary merely to arrange for dates. When I arrived I 
saw at once from the table that Mr. Robinson had expected to 
perform at once, for he had a large number of slates of various 
sizes at hand on the table. This was in the dining room and no 
special table had been arranged for the occasion, though so positive 
a statement is justifiable only on the readiness of Mr. Robinson to 
show how the tricks were done, and the small part played in them 
by the table. 


EXPERIMENT I. 


I took one of my own slates which I had washed carefully be- 
fore going to Mr. Robinson, and which I had put in a sort of 
portmanteau such as is used by students for lecture notes. No 
slate of mine had been in Mr. Robinson’s hand. This I was careful 
to observe from the time I entered the room, holding the package 
near me. I laid it down in front of me and Mr. Robinson, put a 
piece of broken pencil upon it and placed it under the edge of 
the table near the corner, extending it under so that I could hold 
the edge of the slate in my hand. It was also placed so that I 
could actually see and watch one corner of the slate. After waiting 
for a moment during which I heard writing, he pushed it farther 
through saying that he thought I would find some writing on it. 
I looked and saw two words perfectly distinct, though one of them 
was written irregularly. He then drew back the slate and began 
the usual mediumistic jerking and simulation of a trance. The 
jerking became more violent, and as I was not holding the slate very 
tightly it was pulled out of my hand a moment, but thrust back at 
once, Mr. Robinson exclaiming “Oh” at the time. He continued 
jerking a little longer, I hearing the scratch of the pencil all the 
while, until he said that he thought I would find the slate with 
writing on it. He then allowed me to bring the slate away in my 
hand and I found on it the following message: 
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“My dear brother 


Things are very bright in this spirit world. No care, no worry. 
Mortals think life is dear and hate to give it up, but would not for 
a moment falter did they really know. 


Yours, 
Tom.” 


As the operation was going on I was careful to observe that 
the slate was like the one I had given him, and I accounted for 
the two words I saw and mentioned above by his holding the 
slate against the rim of the table with one finger while he picked 
up the pencil and managed to scribble the two words with the others. 
The irregularity of the writing suggested this very strongly. But 
when I saw the whole slate written over a minute or two after- 
ward, remembering that it was held with his left hand while his 
right was above on the top of the table, I saw that I would say 
that what I imagined possible was impossible, and the writing 
appeared an inexplicable mystery to me, though I still assumed 


that a juggler’s skill might be equal to the task of writing it in 
the manner to which I had attributed the two words, this appear- 
ing perfectly possible to me. 


EXPERIMENT II. 


Mr. Robinson gave me several slates of his own to clean with a 
dry sponge which I did. I observed that there were four slates 
though my own impression at this writing is that there were only 
two, my notes not being full enough to prevent my memory from 
confusing the number with that of a later experiment. At any 
rate a piece of pencil was placed between the two by Mr. Robinson, 
no sleight of hand in this, and the placing of the other slate over 
it being apparent. He then placed a large slate over the two re- 
marking that it was done to magnetise them. One or two little 
actions at this point I have wholly forgotten, but I noted that he 
looked at the two slates and we both remarked that there was no 
writing on them. He then had me hold the two in the air a moment 
on their edges though together and so that I could not see the 
sides. In a moment he suddenly said, “ Let me put it beside your 
ears,” and laying down one of the slates put the one on my left; 
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as | remember it, at the side of my head over my ear, and I at 
once heard writing. I could also see movements of the arm in the 
indirect field of vision. In a few moments he took it down and 
showed me the slate on which the following was written, he having 
held it there with only one hand, the right. 


“What’s the use of anything? 
Nothing. 
The new boy.” 


> 


I could have told more of this experiment last night than I 
can this morning. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


I cleared four of Mr. Robinson’s slates, and he placed a piece of 
pencil between each two of them and placed one set on the 
top of the other. We held our hands on the pile for a moment, and 
examined the bottom slates finding nothing on them. . We tried 
the other two for a moment longer and found the same result on 
examination. A large slate as before was placed over either the 
pile or the two after rejecting the bottom two, I cannot remember 
which at this writing. But after finding that there was nothing on 
the slates he asked me to hold them in my hands, the two, on their 
edges with their sides pressed together. In a few moments he 
told me to open them, and I found written: 


Be Good, 
$e Good. 


My memory at this writing carries very few of the detailed 
movements of Mr. Robinson that I observed at the time, and I get a 


very indistinct picture of the experiment. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


I was given a set of two slates to tie together by as many 
hard knots as I wished. My attention was called to the manner 
in which the corners of the two slates were secured against opening, 
as is possible in many cases by simple pulling. There were clasps 
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extending around the four corners of both slates with screws in 
them, apparently at least, holding the frames tightly in their place. 
The hinges were of a peculiar kind inserted in the wood and with- 
out screws, so that there was apparently no way of clandestine 
opening in this manner. There was a hole in each frame about the 
middle of each slate, through which I inserted a piece of twine, 
quite strong, after examining the slates to see that they were 
clear, and also rubbing them to make the security doubly sure. I 
tied them together with three hard knots and one bow knot. I 
then handed them to Mr. Robinson. He put them under the table’s 
edge for me to hold, but I noticed by touch that I was not holding 
the slates I had given him, and that the edges of what I was 
holding did not exactly coincide as did those I handed him. I 
looked down at the edge of the table and saw with my eyes that 
the two slates I was holding were smaller than the two I had tied 
together. I then observed Mr. Robinson looking about, sighing, 
occasionally talking and jerking, the slates that I was holding shar- 
ing in the effect. I could easily see evidences of his working with 
the bound slates. I suppose that he was trying to untie them with 
his right hand, to write on them and retie them. After struggling 
a while he gave it up as a failure, remarking the fact and explaining 
the trick at once, it being different from what I had imagined. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


Again two slates were taken and a figure 8 written on each 
side in chalk by Mr. Robinson and I rubbed them all out and 
cleaned the slates completely. One was placed on the other and 
held there a short time and then picked up while the under slate 
was thrown aside as not necessary, the piece of chalk that was 
between them being kept under the top slate and on the table after 
it was replaced. Then a piece of pencil was laid on the top and in 
a box also placed on top of the slate were several colored pieces 
of chalk pencil. These remained a few moments without Mr. 
Robinson’s touching the slate at all and clearly in view all the while. 
Presently he removed the box and asked me to remove the piece of 
pencil on the slate and turn it over. I did so and found written on 
the under side in six different colors the following, mistakes and 
all, as here recorded. 
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“ There are things in in heaven and earth, Horatio, than were 
ever dreamed of in thy philosophy, 


BILLY SHAKESPEARE.” 


In this case again I do not now recall a perfect picture of all 
that was done. 


EXPERIMENT VI. 


Two hinged slates were again taken. They were a different 
set from those which would not work in experiment IV. This 
set was cushioned with red cloth and string around the frame. Mr. 
Robinson took a piece of chalk and wrote the letters A B on all 
four sides of the slates, in the last case writing them as follows: 
AB, running them together and differently from the other cases. 
The piece of chalk was then put in between the slates and a piece, 
of pencil, and the slates closed and laid on the table. They lay 
for a minute or two, Mr. Robinson not touching them at all. He 
then picked them up and opened them to find a full slate of writing, 
written over the chalked capital letters. I cannot describe the 
special way of opening the slates, but can only say that it was done 
in a manner to conceal from my observation any suspicious act 
which it would require either previous experience or understanding 
of the trick to suspect or imagine. He remarked the manner of the 
writing as evidence of its genuineness, being written over the chalk. 
I forgot to take down the language, but I examined it carefully to 
see if this description was correct, and found it exactly so. But 
I did not see the slightest clue to an explanation of the trick though 
knowing it was this and watching closely for it. The opening was 
too clever for me. 


EXPERIMENT VII. 


Mr. Robinson took a number of slates and asked me to clean 
them which I did, rubbing both sides of each slate with a dry 
sponge. He then scattered them over the floor, throwing each one 
down as I cleaned it and handed it to him. They were thrown 
down in full sight. There was an even number of them. While I 
was rubbing the last one or two of them I noticed that Mr. Robin- 
son stooped down and shuffled the slates about into new positions. 
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This I remarked only in the indirect field of vision, as I was oc- 
cupied. When this was done he picked them up one at a time and 
placed them in a pile on the table, remarking that there seemed to 
be an odd number, but that this would make no difference. Two 
of them were taken and a pencil first put between them and then a 
piece of chalk. There was then much changing in the position of 
the slates and finally a number of them laid aside as not written on. 
Finally one of those between which the chalk and pencil were placed 
was turned up full of writing. This also I failed to write down, 
but my suspicion was directed to a cause connected with the odd 


number of slates, one having been introduced in a manner which I 
did not see. 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 


I was given two slates to clean. Chalk and pencil were placed 
between them in full sight and no changes made. This I watched 
with special care. They were handed to me to hold on their edges 
between my hands which I did for a minute or so. Then Mr. 
Robinson suddenly reached out a hand and taking them laid one on 
the table and the other on my head pressing it down with his hand 
and soon I heard writing. In a minute or so the slate was handed 
to me with the message written on it. 


“We are here with you in spirit. 
Your Father.” 


When I heard the noise my explanation of it was that he was 
writing the message on it himself, as this seemed entirely feasible 
to me. 


EXPERIMENT IX. 

An apparatus in the shape of a box, dry electrical cell, and an 
operator’s telegraph were put on the table, and I was shown clearly 
that the key would not work unless pressed down in the box. The 
top of the box or the folding lid contained a slate for writing on 
occasion. The apparatus was designed to have spirits telegraph to 
the medium certain messages or answers to questions. Hence I 
was asked to write several questions on separate papers and fold 
them up so that the writing could not be seen. I did so, and among 
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them was the question: “ Who was the aunt that was deaf?” I put 
them on the table between me and the box and in full sight. Mr. 
Robinson had his back turned and was in another part of the room 
walking about and whistling, though twice as questions were being 
written he was behind me and might have had a chance to see what I 
wrote. But I was careful to note-when I wrote the above question 
that he was at the other side of the room with his back turned. When 
ready Mr. Robinson sat down in his chair, opened the lid of the 
box, reached behind the box with his right hand and picking up 
one of the carefully folded papers put it in the box, closing the 
lid down. He waited a while and put it out, saying that they would 
not answer it. He picked up another going through the same 
process, and was on the point of taking the first question again, 
when I called his attention to the third and last one. He took this 
and putting it in the box, so far as I could see, leaned his left hand 
on the box and presently the electrical key at one side began to 
tick. I noticed that the left hand muscles moved and that there 
was evidence of the lid of the box, in fact I could see it, moving 
up and down upon the key inside of it which set the operator’s key 
board a-going. But I had noticed just before this that Mr. Robin- 
son’s eyes were directed down to his lap, and I could see move- 
ments of his right arm and hear a noise as if fumbling with a 
paper. I knew he was opening my pellet. Presently he reached 
up with the right hand, seized a writing pad and pencil, and wrote 
on the pad: ‘“ We don’t know who was deaf.” Then he reached 
down into his lap and as he brought his hand up opened the box 
and appeared to take out the pellet and threw it on the table for 
me to read in connection with his answer. 


Mr. Robinson’s Explanation. 


This explanation was not begun until after several experiments 
had been performed, and then they were explained as they were 
given. The explanation was as follows, and consisted often in the 
exchange of a slate or slates that I had cleaned for some one that 
had been prepared beforehand, in fact prepared before I arrived, 
precisely after the manner of my conjecture in the Evans case 
during the twenty-three minutes of my waiting. 
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EXPERIMENT LI. 


The slate with the writing on it was prepared beforehand and 
changed for mine after taking mine below the edge of the table, 
having picked up the prepared slate and put it in his lap while I 
was cleaning off the one I had which was my own, and while | 
could only watch Mr. Robinson’s movements in the indirect field 
of vision at an angle of nearly 90 degrees. Of course a glance 
in his direction might have revealed it but that glance was not 
made at the psychological moment. Then the pulling of the slate 
from my hand was deliberate for the purpose of turning it over. 
The reason the slate was like mine was that, as Mr. Robinson said, 
it was his business to have all kinds of slates in the market. 


EXPERIMENT IL. 


Case of another slate prepared beforehand and exchanged for 
one of those I was cleaning while my attention was occupied. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


The slate was again prepared beforehand and placed in the 
corner and under the large slate, so that when the latter was picked 
up and placed over the pile I had cleaned, the small one like the 
others could be put in place without discovery. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


In the double and hinged slates the screw heads in two of the 
clamps were false and the slate could be drawn out with the frame 
at one end, the writing done under the edge of the table while the 


sitter, holding other slates was presumably holding the double slates 
he had tied. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


The slate again had been prepared beforehand and covered with 
a “flap” which fitted exactly into the frame and resembled the 
slate. When ready to open them Mr. Robinson picked them up 
and opened them while holding them on edge between me and 
himself so that the flap would drop into his lap or on the floor 
without detection. As a fact this could not be seen if the sitter 
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tried, though if he knew the possibility he might look for incidental 
indications of it in arm movements. 


SXPERIMENT VI. 


Here again the slate had been prepared and the writing over the 
letters AB covered with the flap upon which he wrote the AB in my 
sight, and when the slates were opened, as in the previous case it 
was done to drop the flap into his lap. 


EXPERIMENT VIL. 


A slate prepared beforehand had been placed under the edge 
of the carpet on which there was a fringe, and it was pulled out 
among the others placed there, while shuffling theth about and while 
I was cleaning the last one or two on the table. The rest explains 
itself, and shows the significance of my remarking the difference 
between the even and odd numbers of slates. 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 


The slate which I imagined to be on the top of my head was not 
there at all, but Mr. Robinson’s arm was pressing down on it, while 
his father standing behind me all unknown to myself reached for 
the slate and wrote the message on it which I have recorded. 


EXPERIMENT IX. 


My own observations actually detected the cause in this case, 
though I could not actually see the taking of the pellet into the 
lap where it was opened, and the semi-oraculor answer written on 
the pad on the table. The key in the box was so arranged and 
supported by a spring that it could rest on the under side of the lid 
and it required but very slight pressure of the left hand resting 
carelessly on it to work the operator’s machine a foot distant and 
connected with it by the,wires in full sight. The pretence of 
putting the pellet in the box could not be seen because of the 
lid, and the same concealed the throwing of the pellet into the lap 
of the medium, where it was opened and read. It was taken out 
of the box by opening the lid with the left hand and concealing the 
movement of the right into it with the pellet between the fingers. 
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EXPERIMENT X. 


This experiment was in reality not performed but its modus 
operandi shown me. It is the case of writing on the inside of slates 
which have been screwed together. He showed me two slates 
screwed together near the corners. Then he took a wedge and 
shoved it between the slates until they were opened about one- 
quarter of an inch. He then showed me a representation of a wire 
which could be arranged to clasp a piece of pencil, and then bent 
into a long loop so that one arm of it could be thrust in between 
the crevice made by the wedge and the other arm kept on the out- 
side and bent at one end so that it could trace the writing already 
on a flap, put on the slate after it was placed under the table. The 
tracing enabled the performer to reproduce between the slates the 
message already Written on the flap. 


EXPERIMENT XI. 


I was asked to write some words or a question on two papers 
and enclose them in two envelopes in such a way that they could 


not be read if the envelopes were opened where I sealed them; 
that is, place the writing toward the face of the envelope which 
I did, being careful to prevent his seeing the questions. I enclosed 
them as directed, sealed the envelopes and put them into his hat. 
He fumbled about in the hat for a minute or two and then placed 
one of the envelopes on his forehead, removing it and looking at 
it once or twice. I noticed that the envelope was crumpled 
and moist. Soon Mr. Robinson gave one word of the question 
and then said I had written more than he could read well and also 
that the envelopes were not suitable. He then explained that he 
had moisteend the envelopes with alcohol. Then he took the other, 
moistened it before my eyes until I could read it, and then allowed 
it to dry. There were no remarkable traces of the effect. I should 
have remarked also that he stood up while I was sitting at the 
table when I put the envelopes into the hat, so that I could not 
see into it. It turned out that the sponge soaked in alcohol was 
already in the hat, having been put there while I was preparing the 
pellets. 

Quite a number of conjurer’s tricks were performed for me 
which have no interest for slate writing performances, though they 
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have the same claim to being spiritualistic, as being apparently im- 
possible physical phenomena, such as tying knots, playing tricks 
with numbers and cards. I shall not describe them. 


Conclusion. 


There are some subjective matters of interest which will help 
to throw light on the phenomena reported from such experiments, 
and which I did not mention during the narrative and explanation 
of the tricks. I did not try as carefully to observe what was doing 
ordinarily during these performances, because I knew that I was to 
get the explanation later, and because I wanted some personal ex- 
perience in not seeing some things under the simplest possible con- 
ditions. It was understood at the outset of my arrangement for 
the experiments that I was not familiar with slate writing, and I 
did not wish to make Mr. Robinson resort to any special care to 
conceal his tricks, while I tried to be as naive as I could, obeying 
orders like a child, and only observing out of the corners of my 
eyes, as it were, though not very scrutinizingly even in this way. 
What I observed I allowed myself to observe spontaneously and 
without manners that would arouse the suspicion of a medium. The 
consequence was that I was much interested in the discovery, at 
the end, of the amount that I could not see. ‘There were three 
forms of facts, however, which I did not see. First there were 
facts which I could not have seen had I tried. Second, there were 
facts which closer scrutiny would have discovered, perhaps easily 
enough. Third, there were facts which could not have been seen 
directly, but which were, or might have been inferred from coinci- 
dental indications, or previous knowledge and experience of what 
was to be expected. There were a great many incidents of the first 
class, as shown by the explanation. Now it is interesting to note 
in this connection that the whole mystery of the thing appears from 
what we do see and imagine to be the whole of the phenomenon. 
Habits of thinking are an important factor here. The common mind 
learns to form its judgments from what it sees, and what it does 
not see is either not a factor in the case or can be ignored if it is, 
so that no allowance is made in ordinary experience for what is 
not seen, and hence when something occurs where we suppose we 
know all the facts we take it to be inexplicable because of its ex- 
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ceptional character. This is a truism, but I have witnessed no 
phenomena in which the part played by non-observation or mal- 
observation is so great in suggesting the supernatural. Were unseen 
facts influences which the average man or woman has to recognize 
in ordinary experience with any frequency, we should have fewer 
occasions to expose fraud or to create a suspicion of it. But it is 
hard to divest oneself of his habits of judgment when called to 
pronounce upon facts which seem within the ken of observation 
though the results are so exceptional. 

The most serious difficulty comes from the want of a priori 
theoretical construction of possibilities in the case, so as to be 
guided by some suggestive conception into the perception of in- 
cidental signs which are not seen, because if they were seen they 
would have no importance for what is actually observed. With 
shrewd performers the incidental indications of acts unseen, and 
perhaps unseeable, are so well concealed that it requires a precon- 
ception of what movements are concealed to exhibit even their signs. 
A single sitting will not easily reveal them, and in many cases a 
hundred sittings would not reveal them to any but an expert. I 
was struck in the Evans case, for instance, at my first sitting with 
the large number of possibilities on the other side of the table which 
I could not examine. Any number of slates could have been con- 
cealed on a shelf under the edge. I could not see what was on the 
floor from which the slates were taken. I could not see the floor 
on which there could easily have been arranged a trap door for 
taking things out of the room and returning them. These are 
only some of the possibilities. It was much the same with Mr. 
Robinson’s room. It was the same with movments behind slates 
handled so as to conceal what must not be known, and unless the 
sitter is familiar with the possibilities in such cases he will be long 
in suspecting them and long in discovering the proof sometimes when 
he does suspect them. I could not see or prove, for instance, that 
Mr. Robinson did not put any of my pellets in his electrical box. 
I saw the signs of his having put only one of the three in his lap. 


This difficulty is still more heightened by the rapidity of the 
performance. The sitter is both hindered from observing every- 
thing by it and from remembering a clear picture of even the im- 
portant steps, to say nothing of minor details which may after all 
be the most important, to say nothing of the invisible. There is 
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no time for the judgment to put everything together. Every step 
should be known and observed. But it is impossible to clean slates, 
for instance, and see what is going on on the floor at an angle of 
180 degrees without creating a suspicion which you generally wish 
to avoid and which will defeat every purpose but that of credulous 
fools. Then too before you have digested one trick or had time 
to reflect, the performer goes on to another and memory fails to 
keep enough for an intelligible conception of the whole. The most 
prominent impression left is the sense and memory of mystery 
which is often enough paraded before the public without an ad- 
equate account of the facts. I could have easily indulged this 
habit after my witnessing Evans’s tricks, and the same with Mr. 
Robinson’s. Even when you are conscious of a trick you are 
terribly puzzled with the effect and are reluctant to admit that 
nothing was unobserved, supposing all the while that everything was 
observable when as a matter of fact it was not. 


There is another source of illusion. Preconceptions of your own 


as to the modus operandi of a trick my prevent you from seeing or 
hearing what you otherwise might perceive. For instance, I had 
not an inkling that Mr. Robinson’s father was standing behind 
me in experiment VIII to take the slate. My mind was so occupied 
in trying to detect signs of the writing by the man who was nom- 
inally holding the slate there that I heard absolutely nothing behind 
me. Mr. Robinson's father had not been in the room under my 
notice since I had arrived and was introduced to him. I had 
heard no noise of his coming, though I had constantly before heard 
some one walking from room to room behind me. It is of course 
easy to understand why special care would be taken to avoid noise 
in this case. But mental preoccupation and the absence of all apper- 
ception mass regarding such a possibility would easily refer the 
sense to appropriate signs were the conditions different. It was 
much the same in several cases when the attention was preoccupied. 
My theory of the writing in the first instance disposed me to treat 
the jerking of the slates out of my hand with charity and not ob- 
serve, as I could have done, the writing on the corner of the slate, 
which was ostensibly going on. The proper method is merely to 
observe facts and to keep theories as much in the background as 
possible. : 
Very truly, 
James H. Hystopr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Adventure of Death. By Roperr W. MacKenna, M. A., M. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1917. xii+197 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a very readable book and so far as its purpose is to con- 
sole and to inspire with hope it ought to have influence. But the an- 
nouncement [xi| that in the final chapters its purpose is to “try to 
prove in the light of modern scientific knowledge that Death does not 
extinguish the life of the individual ” lays it open to criticism, for its 
author turns resolutely away from the quarter where, if anywhere, 
proof is to be found, and contents himself with rehearsing the 
various appeals to analogy and sentiment which prove nothing. 

There are not a few statements in the book which will net bear 
analysis, and the reasoning is sometimes marred by hiatuses and 
non sequiturs. 

Thus he says [21-22] that “there are few faces that are not en- 
nobled by ” death, which “ shows us the man as he really was,” and 
adds that “ the lines etched by the acid of selfishness * * * are 
all obliterated.” Does he mean to say that selfishness, ¢é al., were 
not a part of what the man was?” Is a man bound to be nobler than 
he looks in life? Does not goodness also make its imprint upon the 
face? It might be truer to say that death brings out in the face what 
the man was meant to be. 

“T do not believe,” says Dr. MacKenna [29] “ that the fear of 
death is a natural instinct. It is not something inborn in us like 
hunger or thirst, else all little children would possess it. 1 believe, 
rather, that it is a mental attribute which has been developed, in pro- 
cess of evolution, for the protection of the species.” But that is 
precisely what an instinct is. If he means that the fear of death is 
not an appetite, of course it is not. 

Two pages are devoted [44-45] to explaining why a man in battle 
loses sight of fear, by means of a complicated though pretty meta- 
phor drawn from the train-yard. Yet it is doubtful if the single 
phrase “ absorption of attention ” does not explain it better. 

Illustrations are given [56-58] to show how “ religious faith car 
overcome the fear of death.” But their force is dampened by the 


; 


following statements [87-89] that even criminals, repentant or not, 
seldom show fear before execution, and [86] that few people seem to 
fear death, anyhow. 
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“Expressed in its simplest terms” we are told [120] “the 
supreme objection to this procedure [conferring euthanasia upon 
persons tortured by hopeless disease] is that we cannot give life, so 
we have no right to take it.” The conclusion may be correct, but the 
argument would make it equally pernicious to uproot a turnip. 

Finally we reach the hopeful exordium: [142] “ Before we can 
attempt to demonstrate that death does not end all.” And how does 
he demonstrate this? In chapter 9 our old friends the indestruct- 
ibility of matter and the conservation of energy are brought forward 
to argue the persistence of the personal ego after bodily death. But 
of course they do not justly argue anything of the sort, but only that 
soul substance (if there be such a thing) and soul energy persist. 
Matter is indestructible, but undergoes transmutations which suc- 
cessively make its former identities unrecognizable. Force persists, 
but not as the same force. We might argue from these analogies 
that the soul will sink into the All-Soul to go forth dispersed in 
other souls, or that the soul will become something other than its 
former self. But it is the survival of our present selves which in- 
terests us, and which Dr. MacKenna has in view, as he expressly 
states [166]. 

Continuing the process of “ demonstrating” from analogy, the 
writer finds that parts of the body may be removed, kept alive and 
transplanted. So he reasons that the mind, being higher, must be 
capable of surviving removal from the body. Why does he not go 
the full length and, continuing to argue from the superiority of the 
soul, insist that a part of it may be amputated, put in pickle and 
grafted upon another soul? 


It is strange, that persons interested enough in the survival of 
personality to rake together all the traditional arguments, shreds of 
analogy and appeals to sentiment and feeling, will not read the litera- 
ture of psychic research, wherein, if anywhere, “ demonstration ” 
might at least be looked for, sufficiently to make their statements in 
relation to it intelligent. Why a “ Gladstone or a Myers, or a Stead ” 
{181] should be assumed to be transformed by death into demigods 
capable each of giving a “ revelation”, is obscure. But the state- 
ment that no alleged communication from men of superior grade has 
contained “some brave word of encouragement for those who are 
still entangled in the meshes of life” is simply not true. Words 
of this sort, from such purported sources, have been printed almost 
ad nauseam, but no matter how brave or cheering or sensible a mes- 
sage may be, people like Dr. MacKenna will not pay attention to it. 
because they distrust its genuineness. But how is the genuineness 
of purported messages to be proved? Not by the prettiness or moral 
quality or even genius displayed by them, as the writer seems to 
think, but chiefly by the exhibition of personal memories and per- 
sonal traits under conditions which defy “normal” explanation. 
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There has accumulated a mass of literature which presents a re- 
spectable appearance of being of this sort and quality, so it is mere 
unsophisticated blundering to declare that “at most these so-called 
messages amount to little more than vague and incoherent babblings, 
or to crazy scribblings on a slate.” 

And if “the so-called results of psychical research” are to be 
brushed aside as utterly fruitless, apparently without the preliminary 
of more than a nodding acquaintance with them, it is fatuity to hope, 
as Dr. MacKenna strangely does, that “some day, perhaps, those 
who love to grope with blind fingers along the edge of this gulf of 
separation may stumble upon some great discovery, and may get into 
touch with those who have passed onward.” He is sure that “ the 
time is not yet”, no slightest contact has thus far been achieved, 
either by the gropings of the ages or by the intelligent investigations 
of the last decades, nevertheless he pictures gropers “some day ” 
getting into touch by accident. Perhaps it was to be expected that a 
writer who has neglected the literature of induction upon this sub- 
ject for that of deduction should close his summary of arguments by 
a flight of imagination —W. F. P. 


Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology. By G. STANLEY HALL, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Psychology, President of Clark Uni- 
versity. Doubleday, Page and Company. New York. 1917. 


This work consists of two large volumes and is more than usually 
exhaustive for such discussions. Only the last chapter in the second 
volume has an interest for the psychic researcher and this because it 
treats of the Resurrection of Christ. Even that episode would have 
had less interest, perhaps, in the last generation to any one in this 
field, tho its meaning would invite attention. In fact, it was un- 
doubtedly this meaning that gave the whole interest to the story, but 
as the physical resurrection retreated into the background another 
view of the story came into notice and this interests the psychic re- 
searcher. Hence he may turn to this chapter to see what is said 
upon the subject. Like the rest of the work it is fair enough and 
actually gives psychic researchers credit for putting a new color on 
the narratives of the New Testament on this incident. That would 
not have been done a generation ago. It is the relation of apparitions 
to the problem that has done this. The “vision” theory of the 
resurrection originated before psychic research, but there was no 
attempt to reduce it to a general law of nature, as psychic research 
does. All the separate theories of the event are mentioned by Presi- 
dent Hall and fairly stated. There is neither controversial nor apolo- 
getic spirit shown anywhere. But there is throughout the work a 
tendency to interpret the life of Christ and its meaning in a manner 
that would have resulted in allegory in earlier times. The author 
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cannot accept the sense conceptions of his childhood, but he wants to 
get a positive meaning out of the life of Christ and so uses terms 
often in an idealistic sense as opposed to what he calls a materialistic 
meaning. The real distinction is between naive realism and intel- 
lectualism, tho the author does not say this. He is seeking some 
form of statement that will ingratiate him with the religious senti- 
ment of the age, and hence takes neither the extreme sceptical nor 
the extreme believing attitude. . His position is a compromise be- 
tween doubt and faith, tho the things accepted involve a refined 
conception of abstractions tinged with emotion and sentiment. This 
is perhaps legitimate enough, but the last generation would not have 
made any concessions to it, and neither will the present Catholic 
church and a large part of the Protestant. 


I suspect, however, that the author misunderstands the primary 
cause of the worship that has centered about Christ. He recognizes, 
and appreciatively recognizes, that Christ has produced an effect on 
his followers that no other world hero has done, unless we may ex- 
cept Mahomet. But he does not trace this admiration to its real 
source. It was the doctrine of immortality that started the worship. 
It is true that his ethical teaching and moral character did much to 
sustain it, and indeed it may even be true that his doctrine of immor- 
tality might not have availed to make him live in history as he has 
done, had it not been for the perfection of his ethical character. But 
neither would the ethical teaching have made so many followers 
without his doctrine of immortality. Other great men like Gotama, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, etc., left their stamp on whole civilizations, but 
they created less personal enthusiasm and less idolatry than Christ. 
They were more philosophical and did not appeal so directly to the 
primitive instinct of men. This instinct is for the prolongation of life 
and was made central by Christ, or at least by his followers, and this 
sanctified his teaching. I think it would have been well to have given 
full credit for this influence and not to have made it appear that it 
was the purity of his teaching and character that did it alone. This 
and the doctrine of immortality acted and reacted on each other. 
Hence it was that the Resurrection became so prominent in the sys- 
tem. It appealed to the common man while most other great spiritual 
leaders appealed to the intellectuals, whose ideas may have filtered 


into the common consciousness, but without as clear a consciousness 
of their source. 


This is the reason that we turned to the last chapter to see how the 
author had treated the Resurrection, and he has left nothing for the 
psychic researcher to criticize on that point —J. H. H. 
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Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge. By CHaries Mercter, M. D., 
F. R. C. P., F. R. C. S. The Mental Culture Enterprise, 329 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 1917. 


The title of this book shows that it was called out by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Raymond, which we reviewed in an earlier number of the 
Journal. The interesting feature of it is that the author engaged in 
a controversy with Mr. Hugh Elliot against Materialism, who also 
crossed swords with Sir Oliver Lodge on the same subject, and now 
Dr. Mercier attacks Spiritualism against Sir Oliver Lodge without 
avowing agnosticism! In the situation perhaps the public would 
leave the battle to the trio and await the issue. 

Dr. Mercier has written a book after the manner of Dr. Ivor 
Tuckett’s “ Evidence for the Supernatural” in which that subject 
was attacked. Indeed Dr. Mercier is in entire accord with Dr. 
Tuckett and the two are very much alike in evading the issue and 
refusing to face the facts which have any value. It would take a 
volume to review this book scientifically, and we cannot waste time 


or money on a task of that kind, tho it would forever silence men 
like Dr. Mercier. 


I must premise, however, that this review will not take up the 
cudgels for either Sir Oliver Lodge or Spiritualism. Sir Oliver 
Lodge can ably take care of himself and Spiritualism is too equivocal 
a term. We shall not try our spear on a windmill. We shall be 
concerned only with the scientific or unscientific nature of the 
volume. It matters not in this review whether Spiritualism be true 
or false, but it does matter whether Dr. Mercier is intelligent and 
scientific. 

The Preface shows that Dr. Mercier had apparently never heard 
of Sir Oliver’s work in psychic research years before his books were 
published. He says that Raymond was sent to him for review and 
that his astonishment at it induced him to send for Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Survival of Man, which, he says, surprised him. Then he 
adds: “ Upon inquiry I found that the doctrines and practices therein 
advocated have attained a very wide vogue.” ‘Then he proceeds to 
write about this book as if he had never heard of psychic research. 
Indeed there is not a trace of any examination of the Society’s work. 
He seems to have awakened out of a Rip Van Winkle sleep of 35 
years to find apparently that no one but Sir Oliver Lodge had been 
interested in the subject. 

His chief concern in several chapters is to instruct psychic re- 
searchers in the rules and conditions of the supernormal, as if its 
leaders had not been practising as well as teaching these rules far 
more rigidly than Dr. Mercier urges. He is very much excited for 
fear people will seek consolation by consulting mediums and seeking 
communication with their dead. He seems a thousand fold more 
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concerned about this than he, is about the truth of the facts, and 
apparently belongs to that class that is always afraid that the public 
will do its own thinking and not follow the institutional authorities 
who are paid good salaries to keep them in ignorance. Dr. Mercier 
has been connected with institutions for the insane and he seems 
never to have gotten beyond the method of cross-questioning the in- 
mates of asylums for finding out the truth. He seems to have not 
the slightest conception of scientific method in deciding the question 


of the supernormal. This we shall prove before we get through 
with him. 


Most of the book does not need review, as it is a homily on evi- 
dence in general, tho couched here to fit psychic research in a large 
degree. Very little of the book is concerned with facts, about which 
he prates a good deal, accusing Sir Oliver Lodge of confusing 
facts and opinions. Readers can compare the two men and decide 
whether the accusation is just or not. We shall not take the trouble 
to discuss it. He that runs can read. Dr. Mercier deals largely in 
general animadversions and only rarely condescends to look at facts. 
In this subject it is not worth while discussing the problem unless a 
man faces the facts. Both sides agree as to methods and principles, 
and we must judge Dr. Mercier by the extent to which he frankly 
faces the real issue. The only discussion in the book that will give 
most readers pause is the one in which Dr. Mercier criticizes the evi- 


dence for telepathy. The rest of it could be handled by the merest 
novice. 


Dr. Mercier quotes Sir Oliver Lodge (Survival of Man) at some 
length on his experiments in telepathy and then breaks out in the fol- 
lowing Ciceronian style: “O sancta simplicitas! O artless maidens! 
© confiding professor! I have seen tricks more inexplicable in a 
booth at a country fair. A master conjurer would not stoop to per- 
form tricks so rudimentary. He would leave them to his ap- 
prentices.” Then Dr. Mercier goes on to indicate that, tho vision in 
the percipients was cut off, hearing was not, and then fails to remark 
that Sir Oliver Lodge stated that all persons were perfectly silent in 
the experiments, while the percipients were at no time the agents. 
Then he wanders off to experiments by Sir Crichton Browne which 
are wholly irrelevant to those under consideration. Now there is 
not even an attempted answer to Sir Oliver Lodge’s facts. There 
are only bombastic exclamations and misrepresentations of the 
facts until later when a more detailed account with misconception 
is given. He says not a word about the ladies concerned except to 
insinuate that they were tricksters and compares the performance to 
tricks at country fairs. He does not tell the reader that this was not 
a country fair; that the ladies had as good credentials as were re- 
quired to start with ; that the results did not depend on their honesty ; 
that they had no chance to play the ordinary codal tricks; that the 
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agents were not in collusion with the percipients, and that the psycho- 
logical phenomena occurring were wholly unlike those of trickery 
and fraud. They may not be conclusive, but that is not the question, 
and those who know Sir Oliver Lodge’s work and development in 
the subject will note that he expresses no dogmatic assurance in these 
early experiments. 

After quoting Sir Crichton Browne at some length on an irrele- 
vant experiment, trying to prove that John Smith committed murder 
because William Jones had done so, Dr. Mercier returns to the more 
detailed criticism of the quotation from Sir Oliver Lodge. Pages 
84 to 92 are taken up with this, but the whole criticism proceeds on 
the assumption that two girls were in collusion. If he had ob- 
served the conditions it would have made no difference if they had 
been in collusion. In some of the experiments, apparently in all of 
them, the agent was some one else and the laboriously construed ob- 
jections by Dr. Mercier fall to the ground. I do not defend either 
the validity of the experiments or the doctrine of telepathy. All 
that we want to see is a correct representation of the facts and not 
a tortuous criticism that is not based on the facts as told. 

Moreover Dr. Mercier says not a word about the Miles-Ramsden 
experiments which Sir Oliver Lodge quotes immediately after those 
just discussed. They effectively shut off hearing, as the agent and 
percipient were many miles apart, sometimes a hundred miles. It is 
convenient to evade the truth to make a false point. 

I shall not defend telepathy on the evidence here referred to. 
That is not the purpose of this review. Readers know my attitude 
on that subject well enough to realize that I shall not take any brief 
for that phenomenon. I think that the members of the English So- 
ciety have caused their troubles by the way they have used that term. 
If they had left it as a name for our ignorance instead of trving to 
explain things by it, they could have remained appropriately agnostic 
about it, but in seeking to substitute it for the spiritistic theory they 
have modified the meaning it had at the outset into a very 
different one. Sir Oliver Lodge has tolerated it, but without using 
it for more than ad hominem purposes. He might have saved him- 
self some criticisms and misunderstanding by leaving it a negative 
conception, tho a name for coincidences still awaiting explanation, 
and so confined it to a well defined group of phenomena instead of 
allowing it to be extended without evidence to a selective process 
which the facts do not justify. Dr. Mercier would have had no 
leverage whatever on his position had he done so. 

One more incident of Dr. Mercier’s writing may be noted in con- 
nection with the examination of the facts: for that is the only thing 
that he should have attempted in his volume. After outlining Mrs. 
Piper’s work he makes the following statement: 


“Mrs. Piper is attended by a familiar spirit. At first the spirit 
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called himself Dr. Phinuit, and spoke in a certain manner, which we 
are assured was characteristic of his personality. Subsequently he 
gave his name to Mrs. Piper as Rector, and spoke in a different man- 
ner, which Sir Oliver Lodge is convinced betokens a different 
personality.” 

Then Dr. Mercier takes up a case of witchcraft of the 16th cen- 
tury and compares it with Mrs. Piper, and terminates with the 
question proposed to Sir Oliver Lodge whether he does not think 
Mrs. Piper a witch, suggesting also that you can find such cases any 
time in the asylum. 

Now Dr. Phinuit in the Piper case never said he was Rector. 
There is not a fact in Sir Oliver Lodge’s book to justify that state- 
ment. What Dr. Mercier should have done was to go to the records 
of the Piper case and ascertain what the facts were on which the 
statements of Sir Oliver Lodge were based. No matter what theory 
you adopt of Mrs. Piper, Phinuit and Rector were not the same per- 
sonality. Dr. Mercier claiming a lifelong acquaintance with the 
insane ought to know better than to speak as he does. Sir Oliver 
Lodge and all who had had anything to do scientifically with Mrs. 
Piper were more familiar with secondary personality than Dr. 
Mercier who professes to be in a position of authority on these 
matters. They always reckoned with Dr. Phinuit and Rector and 
other personalities as if they were split off portions of the con- 
sciousness of Mrs. Piper and never assumed that they were spirits. 
This for them had to be proved. Phinuit and Rector claimed to be 
distinct personalities and not a word was ever said to suggest or 
show that they were the same masquerading under different names. 
Dr. Mercier has done careless reading and has also committed the 
unpardohable sin of a scientific man in not going to the original 
reports about the case for its character. 


The comparison with Elizabeth Dunlop of the 16th century is 
comic. What detailed record has he of Mrs. Duniop’s perform- 
ances? He gives not a sign of them. He seizes certain superficial 
resemblances, the actual facts in the case of Mrs. Dunlop not being 
told us, and then asks if Mrs. Piper is not a witch! Suppose she 
were, might not the conditions under which Mrs. Piper’s work and 
records were made signify something as to the nature of her phe- 
nomena? ‘They unquestionably show supernormal phenomena of 
some kind and if Mrs. Dunlop is like her, Dr. Mercier might be 
proving or implying the opposite of what he intends. His conception 
of the case is remarkably superficial. 

The most comic part of his accusation at this point, however, is 
the complaint that Mrs. Piper has not been cross-questioned as thev 
do patients in an asylum! Now one cannot but be amazed at Dr. 
Mercier’s ignorance of two facts. (1) Mrs. Piper has been cross- 
examined to death on these matters, and you have only to consult the 
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records to ascertain this fact. (2) All cross-questioning of Mrs. 
Piper has been regarded as worthless by psychic researchers. It has 
been an axiom of psychic researchers that no statement of a medium 
shall count for any value whatever in a scientific verdict on her phe- 
nomena. That demand is a thousand fold stronger than the position 
of Dr. Mercier. He speaks—and he several times expresses it in 
italics—as if Mrs. Piper’s word was to be accepted in a cross- 
questioning process, or if not accepted, that, if consistent, it would 
be the first condition of the genuineness of her phenomena. This 
is unadulterated rot. Mrs. Piper’s word—and the Society acts on 
this assumption in all cases of mediumship—counts for nothing 
either for or against her phenomena. Psychic researchers have been 
much more rigid than Dr. Mercier would be. They make the ver- 
dict for the supernormal rest on three fundamental conditions. (1) 
Assurance that the medium did not and could not know the facts 
stated or written by her, and (2) verification by other living people. 
(3) Exclusion of chance coincidence and guessing from the facts and 
incidents told. Any method of investigating mediums which fol- 
lows that of cross-questioning a patient to find a disease by which 
you may charge him a fee or relieve friends from the duty of caring 
for the victim ought to assign the advocate of it to disgrace. Sucha 
person has no scientific judgment whatever. We are very much sur- 
prised at the ignorance of Dr. Mercier, tho taking into account his 
entire ignorance of the whole work of psychic research perhaps 
one should not be surprised. 


We could go through the volume and select many such instances 
of gross ignorance of both work and of scientific method in it, 
but it is not necessary. We have selected the two chief instances in 
the book that have any bearing on the question and they are hope- 
lessly infected with inexcusable ignorance and arrogance. We may 
further notice only minor derelictions, tho they are not minor in 
respect of their general significance in the problem. 

Dr. Mercier says that Sir Oliver Lodge and psychic researchers 
now call Spiritualism telepathy and that they call the supernatural 
supernormal. This is not true. Dr. Mercier’s ignorance on this 
point, if nothing else, would vitiate all his criticism of Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Psychic researchers, as well as Sir Oliver Lodge, distinguish 
very carefully between Spiritualism and telepathy. Indeed telepathy 
with them has been an hypothesis to eliminate spirits or the evidence 
of them. At no time has it been attempted to confuse the terms. It 
is the same with the term supernormal. It was to avoid the “super- 
natural” that it was coined. Besides, the “ supernormal ” is a general 
term to include all phenomena transcending normal sensory experi- 
ence without committing one as to spirits. It is wider in it import 
than spirits. The veriest tyro in this subject knows this. 


The last sentence of the book shows the author’s illusions at their 
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worst. He says, in capitals: “ Miracles are not to be presumed until 
natural causes have been ruled out.” 


Here the author assumes that spiritistic phenomena and 
telepathy, if they exist, are miracles. If you mean these phenomena 
by “miracles” yes, but in that case they are not explanations or 
causes. Whether there are “ miracles” or not in nature depends on 
your definition, and if the facts prove the definition you will have 
to admit them. The whole book is evidently written with the buga- 
boo of “ miracles” in mind. If telepathy and spiritistic phenomena 
are “ miracles’, I for one would not shy at them. If they are not, 
the prejudice against “ miracles ” should not be invoked in this con- 
nection. “ Natural causes.” Are there any such things at all? Does 
not Dr. Mercier know that today the distinction between the “ nat- 
ural” and the “supernatural” is meaningless? It had a meaning 
once but that has been lost in the progress of intelligence. The 
“natural” has been expanded in its meaning to include all that 
antiquity incorporated in the “supernatural”. Intelligent men do 
not ask today whether a thing is “ natural” or “ supernatural ”, but 


whether it is a fact or not. Moreover, did it ever occur to Dr. 
Mercier to ask whether there are any “natural” causes whatever? 
If “ natural” is convertible with physical, the doctrine of inertia will 
exclude causality from it. If it is not physical, you have the old 


“supernatural” to start with and there would be no “natural” 
causes again. The talk about the “natural” is only a counter for 
fooling the uninitiated. Indeed the psychic researcher does not have 
to ask for causes at all. He may stop with evidence for facts and 
maintain that a certain set of facts is evidence of another unperceived 
fact and the doctrine of causes may be ignored. The Spiritualist can 
state his case thus. Consciousness is a phenomenon associated with 
the body. Certain facts would prove that this consciousness may 
persist after the body has dissolved. We do not require to say any- 
thing about “ causes’ here. When we use the term it may be either 
in deference to the habit of thinking of phenomena as manifestations 
of a substance or as occasioned by another phenomenon. But when 
we are determining the existence of a fact we may either avoid the 
idea of causes or use the term in some loose sense which does not 
affect the main issue. The author is apparently totally ignorant of 
all this and proves himself as unfit to discuss the problem as a tyro. 


In another instance, Dr. Mercier compares Mrs. Piper’s trance to 
the hypnotic state and then suggests that we should have a profes- 
sional hypnotist in at the experiments to determine the nature of the 
phenomena! Good heavens! What do you want with hypnotists 
for determining whether the medium is ignorant of the facts or 
verifying facts not known by the medium? Dr. Mercier has the 
alphabet of psychic research to learn. His Rip Van Winkle sleep of 
35 years has unfitted him to know what real progress the world 
has made. 
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Dr. Mercier complains that Sir Oliver Lodge answers critics with 
abuse instead of argument. This little volume is almost solid abuse 
and ridicule a hundred fold worse and more bitter than anything Sir 
Oliver Lodge has said. Indeed, Sir Oliver Lodge has been much 
more temperate than I should be under the circumstances, tho my 
pugnacity would be more assumed than instinctive. It is time to dis- 
pense ridicule as it is dispensed toward us. Every vulnerable point 
in the harness of critics who manifest neither honesty nor intelli- 
gence in the subject should be attacked. It is not the theory that is 
at stake, but the fair dealing with the facts. One does not need to 
claim that they prove anything whatever except the necessity of in- 
vestigation, so far as individual cases are concerned. Critics usually 
attack such books as if they were all that has been said or produced 
on the subject. The books themselves usually are not written as if 
they were the first and last word on the subject. Least of all does 
the book which Dr. Mercier is criticizing pretend to be for scientific 
people. The material from which it is drawn was first published in 
a more scientific way and Sir Oliver Lodge would regard his book as 
a mere illustration of the facts rather than conclusive proof of a 
theory. The animus of Dr. Mercier’s book, however, evades this 
fact and he writes as if he were a dying gladiator trying to defend 
a lost cause. 


As to the proprieties of not seeking consolation by going to 
mediums I think I should agree with him and so does Sir Oliver 
Lodge. There is no doubt that there is too much interest in the 
merely personal side of the question, but if Dr. Mercier does not 
believe in Materialism he must believe in Spiritualism, as that is the 
only alternative besides agnosticism. He says religion depends on 
authority and in illustrating how ages believed in Ptolemaic 
astronomy he says it was on authority. This is not true. They 
believed it on the evidence of their senses and the so-called authori- 
ties simply availed themselves of other knowledge to bolster up a 
sense derived opinion about the motion of the sun. It required scien- 
tific authority to dislodge the prejudices which every individual ac- 
quired from sense perception. Moreover religion that depends on 
authority alone is not worth anything, and if you thus define it 
to escape the duty of thinking about it you are less worthy than 
the Spiritualists that you ridicule. They try to have science form a 
verdict for beliefs and while you praise science and ridicule them 
you show only an esthetic conception of the problem, controverting 
Materialism against Hugh Elliot, but without courage to study the 
facts which would prove your own position! Respectable generali- 
ties are more consistent with one’s reputation and a good salary, 
while the fishermen of Galilee go boldly to seek the truth and finally 
conquer the Pharisees and Sadducees.—J. H. H. 
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Reflections on “ Raymond”. By Water Coox. Grant Richards, 
St. Martins St., London, 1917. 


This little volume of 94 pages was called out, like Dr. Mercier’s, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, as the title suggests. The Preface 
states that it was written for the opposite purpose of that by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Mr. Cook wants to discourage hope gained from 
mediumship. But he does not say whether he has any other 
source for it or whether he would try to help men to belief in a 
future life. He undertakes to discourage a belief in Spiritualism and 
calls it “that ancient Will ’o the Wisp”, as if it were a superstition 
or defunct belief. Might it not occur to such people that its antiquity 
which you admit indicates that you have not killed it and perhaps 
cannot kill it? If you cannot kill it, why not educate it and regulate 
it along the lines of instincts a thousand fold stronger than any that 
the author harbors. He does not, however, offer any substitute what- 
ever, except the substitute which Epicurus might offer; namely. 
despair. The author probably has his bread assured and differs only 
from the ordinary believer in the fact that his full stomach may not 
induce him to believe in God or immortality, tho he has no other 
favors to ask of nature. 

I quite well recognize the pitfalls in seeking mediums for con- 
solation, tho in a world where scepticism offers no hope for the best 
side of our idealism Mr. Cook might just as well recognize that it 
is either a task to rule the world without it or a duty to offer an 
equivalent for what he condemns.’ He cannot escape that dilemma. 

The critical method which he employs in reviewing the book is 
good enough and no psychic researcher would object to that method 
in the abstract. Mr. Cook takes up the detailed record of Raymond 
and seeks to find cracks in the evidence. That is more than legiti- 
mate. -But he does this in a purely a priort way. He tries to decide 
his case by insinuation, not by adducing evidence. He uses his 
imagination to suppose it possible that certain private people trusted 
by Sir Oliver Lodge may have consciously or unconsciously told the 
facts to the medium, tho he does not make the slightest attempt either 
to adduce evidence that his hypothesis is a fact or to apply it to the 
main incidents on which Sir Oliver Lodge relied. His method is 
wholly Podmorean; namely, to ignore all the strong incidents and 
discuss the weak ones or those which the man he is criticizing dis- 
avowed. There is in fact not a scientific touch in the book, tho it 
shows ingenuity in developing a priori hypotheses without any evi- 
dence. The book will,have no interest for any one looking for facts. 
“Tf”, “and you might” are about all that he has to support his 
position. 

Moreover, while he avows his object as wishing to discourage 
supporting hope in this work, he shows very clearly, in a sort of 
unconscious way, that he is trying to refute a belief in a future life. 
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Sut he might have done more scientific work if that was his inten- 

tion. It is clear that literary and intellectual zstheticism is the main- 
spring of his hostility. This is true of most intellectuals. They are 
veritable martinets when it comes to this subject. Moreover, like 
Dr. Mercier, he argues as if there were no other facts in existence 
against him. He appears not to have the slightest knowledge of the 
Society’s work in this field and argues as if Sir Oliver Lodge’s book 
were the only one in existence on the affirmative side of the problem. 
It will have no interest for really scientific people and he is well 
aware that the Spiritualists will not trouble themselves about it 
They might look at it, but they will regard their personal experiences 
as worth much more than imaginative possibilities on the other side. 
It was the business of Mr. Cook to investigate a little and find out 
whether Sir Oliver Lodge’s friends were as ignorant and as crim- 
inal as he supposes. If he would investigate just a little he would 
find that most of the fraud is on the part of men like himself who 
will not investigate, but insist on reading and writing without in- 
vestigation, while they rest complacently in the i#lusion that they are 
very intelligent and scientific —J. H. H. , 


The Question: “If a Man Die Shall He Live Again?” A Briet 


History and Examination of Modern Spiritualism. By Epwarp 
Cropp, with a Postscript by Prorrssor H. E. Armstrone, F. R. 
S. Edward J. Clodd, New York, 1918. Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Clodd, like Dr. Mercier, has assumed the office of fool killer. 
His volume has been called out by the influence of the work of Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir William Barrett. He, like others, has sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that psychic research is making rapid 
strides toward converting somebody to its interests and he starts 
with the vigor and purpose of Don Quixote to attack the windmill. 
There is not a trace of any personal investigations in the subject. 
He has evidently started out with a preconception of the subject, 
ransacked the literature for facts supposedly favorable to scepticism 
and ignored all facts on the other side to produce a book which he 
thinks will be an oracle against Spiritualism. Like his class, he 
thinks his authority on other subjects suffices to enthrone him as an 
antagonist to a theory which he has not studied at all. Such books 
will do the subject no harm. They have been printed by the score 
before his time and have gone down to oblivion while the facts keep 
occurring from generation to generation in spite of all the dogmatism 
of science. No doubt the book will be read by the sceptic with much 
pleasure as confirming his bias. But it will make no converts to his 
side of the question. Men who do not feel their own authority will 
quote him to save themselves the expense of defending their doubts, 
but they will not convert any one that has really studied the subject. 
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There are things in psychic research that lend themselves to dis- 
cussion, and even ridicule. But they are largely made so by being 
quoted or referred to out of their context. Any theory can be made 
absurd by using its language outside its evidence, and this is as true 
in physical science as in psychology. Mr. Clodd has come to the 
subject with that method of criticism which is based upon quoting 
the language of savages as if it was not equivocal. He starts his 
book by referring correctly enough to the ideas of primitive races, 
but he mistakes them and our own conceptions very much, if he sup- 
poses that savages did not have their abstractions which were fa- 
more disguised than our own. It is very easy to laugh at uneducated 
people, but that is not investigating their real psychology. Literal 
translations of primitive languages give no adequate conception of 
their real ideas. It is context and study of their thought and action 
as a whole that determines what they really think. This Mr. Clodd 
either knows or he is prevaricating. Perhaps, however, I do him 


injustice in supposing that he is not ignorant of the elementary 
things in clear thinking. 


This is a kind of book which it is hard to review adequately 
without a detailed exposure of its methods and quotations, and we 
have no space for this sort of thing. Moreover it would probably 
never be seen by him or by any of the people that would rely on his 


authority. We can only give readers of the Journal a little taste of 
its data and procedure. Careful reading of it will find it innuendo 
and imagination where it should have represented investigation. 


Mr. Clodd is very fond of quoting Mr. Podmore who was an 
adept in misrepresentation and the use of a priori methods. I was 
long in discovering this myself, but found it out when I read one 
of his criticisms where I knew the facts first hand. But he was on 
the sceptical side of the problem, until near the end of his life, and 
that suffices to install him as an authority on the subject, tho he 
never made any scientific investigations into the subject and had no 
qualifications whatever as a student of psychology to pronounce 
judgment upon either side of the question. 


He quotes a contemptuous passage of Mr. Podmore in which 
reference is made to a so-called “blue book” used by mediums, 
as if it were a universal practice. But there is absolutely no 
evidence for this and Mr. Podmore knew the fact when he wrote 
it. Among respectables intellectually he was sure of credulity on 
that point and he has caught Mr. Clodd in the mesh. I put a 
shrewd man of the world on the track of the person who was the 
manuiacturer of all the apparatus in this country for mediums of 
the fraudulent type and he endeavored to get the “blue book” for 
his own alleged plan to practice mediumship and the man told him 
that there never was a “ blue book”, but that they had once tried 
to use some typewritten sheets, but the project was a failure and that 
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no “ blue book ” had ever been printed or used. Mr. Podmore knew 
this fact and wrote me requesting that I give him any evidence I 
could find of such a method of acquiring information. I have no 
doubt that fraudulent mediums exchange information, but even this 
has most decided limitations, and a “ blue book ” would be as limited 
in its usefulness for any one who knows how this work is done. But 
it is very convenient for men like Mr. Clodd to simulate great wis- 
dom by insinuation instead of ascertaining facts. Private psychics 
do not resort to such methods and the published work of psychic 
researchers has been done either with private people or under ade- 
quate test conditions in many cases. All this is absolutely ignored 
by Mr. Clodd and he talks about the whole subject as if there had 
been no experiments with private people. His method would dis- 
qualify the whole of scientific investigations in other fields. It is 
quite as easy to pick up crank books in science or the rubbish on the 
fringes of its work and leave the impression that all scientific men 
are not to be believed. Mr. Clodd seems to have no sense of humor 
on the subject. He belongs to a class of intellectual snobs that can 
never see how the universe is really run. He has managed by hook 
or crook to secure standing among the intellectual zsthetes and for- 
gets that the world is not run by that type. When he cannot answer 
a fact he shouts hysteria or secondary personality, as 1f those terms 
had ever settled anything. He has not learned that Spiritualism 
might come forward and explain these phenomena. Political aris- 
tocracy is having a hard time these days. Intellectual and social 
aristocracy still has its lessons to learn, and they will be very bitter 
ones if it does not come to the rescue of the truth. 

Mr. Clodd’s reference to the work of Dr. Hodgson is no better 
than to that of Mr. Podmore. He quotes a number of incidents from 
Dr. Hodgson’s Report and admits that, prima facie, they look strong, 
but throws out the statement that George Pelham was intimate with 
Dr. Hodgson. This is not true and the very contrary is stated in 
the Report. Dr. Hodgson knew almost nothing about the man. He 
met him once or twice casually in the Tavern Club and had a dis- 
cussion with him on this subject as he did with many other members 
of the club to whom no reference was made through Mrs. Piper. 
Moreover he was not a resident of Boston, but of New York, and 
Mr. Clodd’s statements imply that he was a Bostonian. He also 
refers to the “blue book” again insinuatingly, as if such a thing 
would include the names of sceptics who would not visit me- 
diums! All this is pure imagination, and moreover he does not say 
one word about the conditions under which Dr. Hodgson performed 
his experiments in connection with this George Pelham. He omits all 
that and allows readers to suppose that Dr. Hodgson was credu- 
lous and careless experimenter, all of which is not only false. but 
Dr. Hodgson had more intelligence than to deal with a subject so 
carelessly as does Mr. Clodd. Mr. Clodd says the real name of 
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George Pelham was Pennell. This is not true and there is no ex- 
cuse except carelessness for this error. If he does all his reading 
and thinking as negligently as in these instances his opinion i$ not 
worth the paper it is printed on. And there is evidence on every 
page of the book that he is just as careless as fossible. 


He is careful not to tell us that Mr. Podmore, before his death, 
had come out on the spiritistic side of the question. That would 
have been to rob his argument of weight. All the way through, the 
author is doing special pleading, not investigating facts and not even 
telling correctly the facts which he uses. They are told in a manner 
to make them appear wholly different from what they are in the 
original reports. He quotes old stories from the time of the witch 
persecution, as if that generation knew something about the subject. 
If it had known anything about hysteria and somnambulism it would 
have avoided persecution and might have learned something about 
real psychic phenomena. Even Cotton Mather discovered and ad- 
mitted the existence of the supernormal in such subjects, but like 
many people of today he ascribed it to the Devil! If Mr. Clodd 
only knew it, the phenomena of hysteria will some day be studied 
intelligently and it will be found that they are the matrix of medium- 
ship in many cases and that throwing a word at our heads does not 
explain things. It satisfies intellectual snobs and indolent intellects, 
but it deceives no intelligent person. 


Mr. Clodd refers triumphantly to the Fox sisters, and those phe- 
nomena offer him the advantage of one sister’s confession as 
to using her toe joints in the production of raps. But he does not 
know that the actual records show that they were hysterics, which 
may do much to explain some of the phenomena. One cannot be so 
sure of fraud as he wants readers to believe. In the Blake case we 
proved the existence of sympathetic motor action in connection with 
undoubtedly genuine phenomena, and I have witnessed it in more 
than one other case. In one instance a private lady observed 
her own finger producing raps unconsciously while she was trying 
to do automatic writing. All sorts of automatism and reflexes are 
bound to occur in these abnormal cases and they are not in the least 
evidence of fraud, tho they are evidences of tendencies to do things 
in the ordinary way, tho not consciously. All this must be the sub- 
ject of investigation bv the expert psychologist, and not by men like 
Mr. Clodd who can only read books and indulge in innuendo. The 
credulous respectables will read him and quote him to save them- 
selyes the labor of doing their own investigating or thinking, but 
scientific people will not trouble themselves with such works. 

There is just enough fraud and delusion in this field—as in all 
others, by the way—to excuse much ridicule and persiflage in the 
treatment of it. But the intellectuals are governed more by their 
feeling of superiority over the plebs in their discussion of it than 
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they are by a sane study of the problem. The eternal conflict be- 
tween zsthetics and kakisthetics, if I] may coin a word, between in- 
tellig@nce and ignorance, between culture and vulgarity, between 
critical and uncritical methods has more to do with the attitude of 
the men like Mr. Clodd than an unbiased study of the real problem. 
The believers of Spiritualism are as much to blame for the abuse 
they receive as their critics. Their credulity and unscientific 
methods are the cause of such books and they will receive no mercy 
until they abandon their performances and yield to the demands of 
science. But their faults are not an adequate excuse for bias and 
misrepresentation on the other side. Mr. Clodd can plead nothing 
but the faults of Spiritualism in his own defence. He cannot 
claim any more addiction to scientific methods than the despised 
Spiritualist—J. H. H. 





